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NEW LONDON. 


New London isa city of Connecticut, and a port 
of entry. It is situated on the west bank of the 
river Thames, three miles from its mouth. The 
shipping belonging to the port is extensive and 
valuable, and is principally employed in the coast- 
ing trade, in the fisheries, and in the West India 
trade. New London contains a court-house, two 
banks, an insurance office, two newspaper esta- 
blishments, and five places of worship. The 
amount of shipping in the district is about 20,000 
tons. 

The view represented in the plate, is taken from 
Manwaring’s Hill, in the rear of the city—a plea- 
aant eminence, and affording a fine prospect of the 
whole city and harbor, its fortifications and islands. 

In the autumn of 1813, Commodore Decatur, 
with the frigate United States, and the sloop of 
war Hornet, was vigorously blockaded in the har- 
Lor of New London, by a British squadron under 
the command of Sir T. Mardy. Efere, for several 
months, Commodore Decatur led an inactive and 
uneasy life. Numerous skirmishes, however, were 
eonstantly occurring between parties of the British 
and the inhabitants of the neighboring town. Mid- 
shipman Ten Eyke, of the United States, on one 
oceasion, surprised and captured two lieutenants, 
two warrant officers and five seamen, ina house on 
Gardner’s Island. Incursions into the neighbor- 
ing states were frequent with the British forces, in 
the course of which, immense quantities of valua- | 
ble shipping and stores were destroyed. Their | 
conduct, however, was not marked by that savage 
brutality which distinguished the carnages at Ha- 
vre de Grace and Hampton. Individual property | 
was almost invariably respected. In July, 1814, 
the blockading squadron received orders to take 
possession of Moose Island, opposite to the pro- | 
yvinee of New Brunswick, and on the western side | 
of Passamaquoddy Bay, in the territory of the Uni- | 
ted States. Having done this, he returned to his | 
eld ground before New London; and, on the 9th | 
ot August, commenced the unsuccessful attack on 
Stonington. 


MURDERER. 
Who shall minister to mind diseased; 
Pluck from the memory 2 rooted sorrow; 


Raze out the written troubles of the brain: | ’ 


And cleanse the foul bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart? 


I open wounds over which time has no | 
healing influence; I open as a warning to | 
others—as a beacon to show where many | 
a mortal’s happiness is wrecked, | 

The infliction of his deat! is not an ad- 
equate punishment for (he crime of mur- 


der; there isa misery far beyond this— | w 


it is that of living—of living 
hineons consequences of guilt, 


the stinging of a restless conscience, and | the next room, wher 


lulence. 
‘only two apartments communicated by a| 
open, | pain, and it chilled my heart. I startied-— 
vhen leit my child that nigh, sleepin,; but found hai slept. 
| with his face pillowed upon his downy | my dear boy. 
to suffer! arm, I had no intention of goine beyond upon him, but still i felt no change, for my 
¢ Isat down, andim-!joy ard hope were buried with him, 


to have no refuge from its constant tor- 
ments. My life has been a revolution of 
eventful vicissitudes, yet in the varied 
scenes of misery through which I have 
been doomed to pass, there has been one 
shade more dense than all the rest—one 
tinge of moral hopelessness to which my 
other gricfs are but as idle imaginings, as 
trivialrecords. It is true indeed, that the 
world looks upon me with an eye of com- 
placency; and that in falling into the yel- 
low sere I have *‘ honor, love, obedience, 
troops of friends;” but these empty vani- 
ties Iturn from with a galled spirit, and 
envy the nothingness and oblivion which 
may shroud the remnant of my misera- 


| ble existence—for I am a murderer!—+the 


murderer of helpless infancy! !—This is 
the sorrow which has, like the Upastree, 


| poisoned every prospect, and has called 


forth from the oppressed brain “withering 
thoughts that the world cannet know.” 
My history is simple—but could I re- 
cord the countless tears, the example 
would not pass away unheeded. My pa- 
rents were in the middle station of life, and 
at an early age I was married to a person 
ina similar rank of society. We lived 
contented, and therefore happy. Our res- 
idence was in a large town in a western 
county, from whence my husband was ac- 
cidentally called to transact some business 
which detained him some months from 
home. He left me the mother of a heal- 
thy boy; he found me but the fear- 
ful word will come soon enough. To be- 
guile the weary moments of my husband’s 
absence, I wasindnced at intervals to min- 


‘gle with society, and this led me from my 


home. Ihad, perhaps, been allowed too 
much indulgence by iny parents, who ac- 
customed me to countless gaieties, so that 
sclitude came unon me as a fearful blank, 
asa melancholy, One dreadful night— 
the memory of which will never lose its 
ccep intesity-——J had undressed my smi- 
ling boy, then about three years old; he 
took his fxrewell of me after I had joined 
his tinv hands in prayer, and I then left 
him to enioy that peaceful repose which I 
neped wonid renew his health and vigor. 


Hanpy are tueaffluent! their tender nurst- 


lines are fostered by care, and shielded 
sy studied attention. But this was not to 
may b Jot, nor that ef my Carling 
boy; vet wes he as beauteogs as the rich- 
cst and the proucest of them a'l, and hi: 
caresses fo 1.2 were as dear as if he hac 
been arvoved ta the splendid roves of op- 
was living in lodvings, and my 


door whic generally remained 


agination soon brought to my mind the ga- 
ieties of my youth, and my loneliness be- 
cameirksome. At thistimea thoughtless 
companion called, and wished me to ac- 
company her to a card party. I went, 
the cheerfulness of the assemblage indu- 
ced me to prolong my absence, and hours 

assed by unheeded. Atlength a return- 
ing sense of my duty called me home. 1 
had relied upon the generally sound slum- 
bers of my child, and imagined I should 
find him asleep, as I had done when I had 

reviously indulged in the fatal practice. 
T found the inmates of the house where J 
lodged in a state of confusion—some hor- 
rid words caught my ear as I rushed along 
—the door of my apartment was broken 
open, and my boy—my rosy cherub—layv 
there a blackened and disfigured sufferer. 
His pain was too intense for the usual cries 
of infancy, but in their stead he uttered a 
plaintive continued moan, every tone of 
which echoed the dying peal of my happi- 
ness: I was frantic with grief, but my sor- 
row availed not. I watered his wounds 
with my tears. I would have given worlds 
—I would have bartered every joy to hear 
the slightest word of endearment from his 
swollen lips, but he never spoke again! 
And in the moment when the last sigh of 
dissolving Nature heaved on his lips, he 
turned his glazing eye upon me, and ina 
piercing look, through which beamed the 
intelligence of a superior being, he re- 
proached me; yes, the darling babe of my 
bosom reproached me for my cruelty. 
That look has haunted me ever since, and 
even now it glares upon me I must 
pause, *******A few more tears have I 
shed to thy memory, my child! I would 
fain complete my sorrowful task, and not 
permit vain regrets to be the only fruit 
of my penitence. The fearful tale of my 
boy’s accident was soon rudely told by the 
unfeeling witnesses of my agony. He had 
awakeved, and on my not replying to his 
calls, had wandered into the sitting room, 
where by some accident, which must ever 
‘emain a mystery, the fire caught to his 
night clothes. He screamed, but before 
assistance could be rendered, the flames 
had Cone their work of death, and shriv- 
elled his delicate skin, which was fairer 
than monumental alabaster. He died, 
and T watched for days and nights by his 
mangled corpse. Oh! how terribly were 
these moacnts! I gazed upon the trifles 
which hed beyuiled his fancy, and when 


miiuimht lent tts deep siience to the scene, 


I was started by his jocund laugh of hap- 
piness; but it closed with the moaning of 


i was alone with 
At last the grave closed 


My 
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husband returned; he had deated on cur! Barry, THE FAMOUS PAINTER.—The | care of for herself. She waited fora still 
child, and shed bitter tears for his death. following anecdote was communicated to larger sum tocarry her charitable design 
But this was not all—he felt that I was a} me by a gentleman who had received it ‘into execution. The public prosecutor 


murderer! the murderer of my child! 
True, he did not openly reproach me: 
that I could have borne with patience, be- 
cause I deserved it; but in the cold avert- 
ed glance, in the pensive sigh of misery, 
I felt all he would fain conceal. In the 
lone and stilly heurs of night, when con- 
scious guilt banished sleep from my pillow, 
I have marked his anguish—anguish 
which I could not socthe, which I dare not 
question, This could not last. His con- 
stitution naturally delicate, received a 


shock in the calamity of his child, from | 


which he never recovered, and after ling- 
ering some months in a decline, his sor- 
rows were endcdin death. In dying, his 
grief changed itself to words—he declared 
that he forgave me—** cannot tell 
the rest. He sleeps beside our ill-starred 
boy. Here was a second being consigned 
tothe grave through my negligence. Why 
did I not fellow? Why—but that my pe- 
nance might be fulfilled, that I might feel 
the desolation I had brought upon myself? 


te Iam now alone in a crowded world! 
And now, all is past away; returning | 


ears have brought seasons of hope to the 


Innocent and happy—but to me they come} with numerous old straining-frames; a 
without a smile—without a blessing. Still | printing press, for he printed his own 


Isce the dying glance of my babe, and 
the echoes of my husband’s reproach; 

and when I behold the children of my ac- 
quaintance gladdening their homes, and 
cheering their hearts with innocent prat- 
tle, I turn to departed days, and from my 
iamost soul wish I had died in giving birth 
to my sainted cherub! 


The Journal of Commerce relates a 
singular instance of the superstitions of 
seamen. Onthe outward passage of the 
ship President to Charleston, a sailor on 
board expressed his conviction that a 
storm which arose, was an especial evi- 
dence of the wrath of Heaven against 
him, and that the divine vengeance cculd 
only be propitiated by him casting him- 
self into the sea; which he did, notwith- 
standing alithe efforts mace to dissuade 
him from his purpuse or prevent its exe- 
cution. The Journal adds: When the 
ship was returning to this city, a storm of 
considerable violence arose, which called 
forth all the superstition of the mariners, 
and a cry became universal, that she 
would go down unless ‘Sam’s” chest was 
thrown overboard. A Scotchman was 
among the most bigoted porticn of the 
crew; and having more dread of the ele- 
ments than of the captain, he by some 
means or other procured the chest of poor 
“Sam,’’ and entombed it in the grave of 
itsowner. The storm almost immediate- 
ly abated——calmness reigned upon the face 
of the waters, and a fine breeze wafted 
the ship to the mouth of the harbor, 

Here, however, the winds became un- 
propiticus; and a squall from the land 
drove them off the coast. Discontent 
again manifested its influence, and a gen- 
eral scarch took place to ascertain wheth- 
erany thing belonging tothe suicide, re- 
mained on board. After the iorecastle 
had been duly searched, an eld shee was 
‘discovered, and hastily yielded up as a 
sacrificeto /Eolus. The wind arain sub- 


sided, and a fair wind brought them inte 


ort; the whole scene, without doubt, con- 
firming their minds in the superstition they 
had cherished. 


A critic in Boston says that the voice of 
Miss George, the vocalisi, is as soft asa 


flutc. 


‘friend. ‘This great orator, with whem the rude enough to see semething fraudulent 
| painter had frequently dined, being aware | in the employment of false certificates to 
, of the most of his eccentricities, and wish- accomplish a piece of swindling. The 
‘ing much to see in what way he conduct- Court was of a similar opinion, and sen- 
ed his household cencerns, requested to tenced the philanthropist to 16 months’ 
Barry replied, “ Sir, Imprisonment, and to pay a fine of fifty 
you know I live alone, but if you will par- francs. Without afflicting herself much 
a J 1 
the most classic market in London.” Mel ‘She was th 
wil dine wth Bie. | project for 
wi ) rephed Mr, Burke; project cf a house fo ans, 2" 
**but mind, must let ‘me put you 
the least out of your way.”-—** You shall, 
‘dine as I do, sir,” observed Barry: ‘* there | 
shall be no auxiliaries,” turning his head | to 
be caten of them, were seized with im- 
pon Sir. mediate sickness, with symptoms of min- 
| Durke’s arrival at 05, Castle-st. Oxford eral poison, Mr. Smith, the Russian 
Market, his host conducted him into the Vice Consul, and two other persons, died 
| painting room, which had undergone no Search was made for the owner of the 
ati rey fro } , 
alteration whatever from the period when vessel wh6 had brought them, but he had 
\left, andis net known. A ship captain, 


| it had been used as a carpenter’s shop. It 
was partly occupied by his large picture who was brought up to the lobster-fishing, 
}0f Pandora; but principally with whole- | and now resides at Carlsham, says that 
-when lobsters are to be sent to a @istant 


length portraits of the persons who sat to 
‘him for his Adelphi pictures, together ‘part, itis usual to parboil them, and to 
|Strew each Jayer with salt and a little 


| 
mercury to keep them fresh. ‘This seems 
| plates, and thousands of cobwebs. Mast ‘to explain the mystery, into which the 


of the windows of this painting-room were | Crown Prince has ordered a strict inves- 
either cracked or broken; the tiles of its ‘tigation to be made. Sevneat persons 
ceilingless roof were as wide apart and as have been taken ill, and one died in a 
Much mutilated, as those which appear | few hours at Christianstad, where the 
in the first state of Hogarth’s print of the | master of the vessel sold as first part of 
strolling Actresses in a Barn: and the his cargo. 
small fire-place was filled with a grate | 
large enough for the carpenter’s glue pot, | 

The London Weekly Review is the title of a 


| However, it was under this roof the great 7 eigen 
| Burke was to dine. ‘The fire burned clear, , ®€¥ literary periodical, but recently established 
‘the steaks were put on, and Barry, who i@ London, and is considered a formidable rival 
| assumed no false pomp, though he had | te the London Literary Gazette—a paper notorious 
| means ef comfort within his reach, after , for the delight it takes in libelling and traducing 
|spreading a towel upon a small, round, | very thing American. Every possible resouree 
three-legged table,just large enough fortwo | within the reach of man, is said to be exerted by 
plates, the beer, and bread, put a pair of the proprictors of the Weekly Review, to furnish 
tongues in his visiter’s hand, requesting | the latest intelligence of every kind, at a vast ex- 
|him to turn the steaks, while he went for pense, as many persons must neeessarily be em- 
a pet of porter; and upon his return, with | ployed in collecting it from all quarters of the eity 
usual consistency of bluntness, swore | and country. Its literary matter is also excellent 
that the wind had taken off the hcad just |—in every respect equal to the Literary Gazette. 
as he was crossing Titchfield-street. Many choice poetical articles have appeared in ite 
columns, from which we select the subjoined, ae 
a good specimen. 


THE BARK OF DEATH. 
In Faney’s world a valley lies 
Of dark and fearful hue, 
Where noiscless, viewless, vast of size, 
A river oozes through. 


A cargo of lobsters being lately taken 
Carlsham, seventy-four persons who 


A Prous Impostor.—Mademeoiselle 
Gonjot made her appearance on the 19th 
inst. before the Correctional Police Court 
at Paris, clothed as a devotee, with a 
gown of black serge, a small white bon- 
net with a narrow front, a white collar, 
to which was attached a small crucifix, 
and arosary on her finger; she wore a 
ring of the Hely Ghost. Her appear- 
ance was modest; her cyes were cast down, 
and her whole couutenance was the pic- 
jturecitruc innocence. She had been for 
in lone time, as she informed the Court, 
ithe inhabitant of a community of religious 
jwomen. After a noviciate of some years, 
ithe Superior not finding in her a decided 
'vocat’on for arcligious life, but a face cal- 
culated todo good inthe world, She fol- 
‘lowed this advice, and commenced her ca- 
reer, secking every where picus souls, and 
asking charitable contributions of them. 
She introduced herself into houses, previ- 
ded a certificate from tie superior of 
a ricious community of Ponthieu, a cer- 
tificate which she had stclen from the la- 
dy, who discovered that she had a face 
calculated to do good inthe world. When 
she had collected a sufficient sum it was 
her intention to found 2 hospital for poor 
orphans, under the protection of Saint Jo- 
seph. This pious intention produced her 
the sum of 4,900 francs, which she took 


Across that river to and fro 
A hark still eliding keeps; 
Yet stirs it not that wave below, 
In silence drear that sleeps. 


For spectral as 9 clond by night 
‘That bark appears to view; 

Nor ean the form that guides its flight 
Be seen the darkness through. 


*Tis Death! a shadow huge and dim 
He sits, to pilot o’er 

Enfranchised ghosts, reealled by him 
From ‘Time’s sprite-haunted shore. 


O whither glides that speetral bark? 
Far mid the gloom gone!-- 
Again, through vista long and dark, 

It comes,—with Death alone! 


Once more to Time’s o’ershedowed eoast 
It speeds!—once move appears, 

Sarcharged with many a silent ghost, 
And towards the Future steers. 


And thus, while Time’s dread course ehall fast, 
O’er that dark river’s tide, 

To fill the Future from the Past, 
Death’s bark will ever glide. 
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VARIETIES. 
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The cold weather and snow have caus- 
ed many white Partridges to come from 
the north to the Vicinity of Quebec. How 
interesting to us, here in and about Phil- 
adelphia. 

The report of Wm, Watson’s death in 
eur last Bulletin, is untrue.—He was said 
to have been kilied near Pittsburg. 

It is ascertained that oil, filtered through 


charcoal, will burn equal in brightness to! 


the best gas. How is it to be done? 

Gen. Jackson is said to be in ill health. 
Who does the law make President if he 
die before the 4th of March? 

A sheetiron steam-boat, 50 feet long, 16 
wide, and drawing two feet of water, came 
through the Dismal Swamp Canal a fort- 
night since. 

The Boston booksellers advertise ‘*Mor- 
ganiana, or the wonderful life and terri- 
ble death of Wm. Morgan, written by 
himself.” 

In Philadelphia and Liberties there are 
194 Lotterv Offices. Some of the citizens 
wish to have them taxed. 

Thg labor of the prisoners in the Ma- 
rylana Penitentiary, has produced a sum 
exceeding the whole expenses by $9804. 

An association has been formed in Bos- 
ton for the education of the blind. 

The dead body of a new-born female 
child was found near Alger’s wharf, South 
koston, on the 24th. No marks of vio- 
lence were preceptible, but a physician 
thinks it was born alive. 

359 steamers, and 110 keel boats arvri- 
ved at St. Louis, Missouri, last year. 
Wharfage collected, $1666, 

At a husking, ‘‘2 kiss all round” is the 
reward for every red ear of corn—of course 
there is always a scramble for these pass- 
ports te favor, ‘The good natured girl 
generally contrives to throw such as she 
may find into the way of the rustic beau 
who is nearest her, 

An honest Ohio editor says to his sub- 
scribers, that he will take rags or any 
thing, in pay for his paper. So would 
many others. 

A weav oneE.—The Boston Palladium, 
in giving an account from another paper, 
of the custom of suffering dogs to enter 
houses of worship, cbserves,—This evil 
does not exist in Boston. The dogs, in- 
steal of disturbing divine service, go out 
of town with those who have no time to 
attend meeting. 

The Senate of Ohio, has passed a bill 
taxing Old Bachelors for the support of 
schools, an lit was expected to pass the 
House by a large vote. 

It is stated inthe New York papers, 
that two hundred and twenty eight per- 
tons were confined for debt, in that city, 
without any allowance tor fuel, clothing, 
or food. Nevertheless, provision must be 
made for the suifering Greets! 

The family of the late Wiiliam Cum- 
mins, of Indiana, were poisoned receucly, 
by eating honey which had been kept in 
glazed earthen vessels, A young lady had 
died, but the rest, it was thought, would 
recover, 

S. Foot, of Fondanbush, Pa. was found 
dead in his bed, recently. P. M’Kie, Jr. 
a newly-appointed coroner, worded his 
maiden verdict thus, ke came to 
his death in the natural way.” 

The gentleman with’ his term of dogs 
has travelled from Boston to Providence, 

R.1. where he was seen on Wednesday 
week, going at the rate of five miles per 
hour. 


THE ARIEL. 

A man was found dead on Tuesday last 
on the turnpike leading from Flizabeth- 
town (N. J.) to Rahway. He had on 
clothes of thick fustian—had lost the fore 
finger of his left hand—had a cross on his 
right arm, and was -between 40 and 50 
years of age. 

A few English Items.—John Hopkins, 
near Arundel, was fined 10]. for shocting 
a pheasant on Sunday. 

On Thursday, an explosion cf foul air 
tock place inthe Eye Pit, near Newcas- 
tle, by which three men and eleven boys 
were killed, one man only surviving out of 
all employed there at that moment, and 
he was severely burnt. 

Upwards of 30,000 pears were, during 
the last autumn, gathered from a single 
tree, of no very extraordinary size, ina 
garden of Badkeilour! 

Two British officers recently received 
600 lashes each, for sland rey Ut was a 
striking punishment. a tigen - 


A new sect, called Nazarene Carintes, 
has lately sprung up in Craven, Eng. 
Their distinguishing tenet is that religious 
assemblies can lawfully be held only in 
barns. 

Talleyrand said that language was giv- 
en to man to conceal his theughts, 


The Attorney General of Masssachu- 
setts, now nearly eighty years of age, and 
said to be more competent in the discharge 
of the arduous duties of his highly honor- 
able station than almost any practitioner 
at the bar, on account of his great learn- 
ing and experience, as well as a remarka- 
ble exertion of mental power, was mana- 
ging a case in behaif of the Commuon- 
wealth in Middlesex county, where a man 
was indicted for gouging out the eyes of a 
girl, because she had made cath that he 
was the father of her illegitimate child. — 
Her brother, an intelligent ind nine years 
cf age, was on the stand as a Government 
witness; and his relation of the facts 
which he saw, produced an electrical ef- 
fect on the whole audience. The girl was 
also present, in total blindness; and every 
circumstance attending the investigation 
of this horrible barbarity, was highly ex- 
citing. The boy stated the preliminary 
circumstances, and then said:—‘*‘I was 
cutting bean poles round the barn, and my 
sister was milking; I heard her scream, 
and then I ran with a pole in my hand, 
and as I came up, I saw that he had pul- 
led her over backwards; then he looked 
over his shoulders to see who was coming, 
and I struck him with the pole, and broke 
his jaw.” ** Why did you not repeat the 
blow?” exclaimed the Attorney General, 
carried away with the tremendous inter- 
est—‘* why did you not repeat the blow, 
and kneck his d—d brains out?’ ** Mr. 
Attorney,” said the Judge, ‘you well 
know that profanity in Court is a high of- 
fence, punishable with imprisonment; but, 
in consequence ofthe unusualexcitementof 
the case, it wil!, in this instance, be over- 
looked.” 


TO MY INFANT BOY. 
Come, little Smiler! [have heard men say 
That in the looks of childiood ove may trace 
The destiny of years; turn then this way, 
And Iwill read thy fortune in thy iaec. 
And now that [ have shaded gracefully 
Vhoce silken carts, that a glad brow concee}, 
Lavaicr would have worshipped, and thine eye 
On mine is siviling—what doth itrercal? 
My own within thet magie glass appears 
Refleeted bright; and there fond hope hath east 
Ali that we love and wish—g'ea:as of fa: years 
Vhat scatter fowers, with sunshine at the last. 
Go then, fiir child—how happy shalt thou be! 
A Father’s wishes are thy dectiny. 
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ANNUAL CONSUMPTION OF LONDON. 
Ina late London paper, the number of 
oxen annually consumed in that city, is 
estimated at 110,000 calves, 30,000, sheep 
770,000, lambs 350,000, hogs and pigs 
200,000, besides animals of other kinds, 
The total amcunt of butchers’ meat sold 
in the principal market, which is Smith- 
field, is estimated at £8,000,000 annually. 
There are, on an average, annuallly 
brought to Billingsgate market, 2500 car- 
goes of fish, of about forty tons each, 
about $0,000 tons by land carriage: in the 
whole 120,000 tons. ‘The supply of poul- 
try being inadequate to the demand, the 
prices are consequently high, and that 
article is mostly confined to the tables of 
the wealthy. ‘he consumption of wheat 
in London may be estimated at 900,000 
quarters, each containing eight Winches- 
ter bushels; of porter and ale, 2,000,000 
barrels, each containing thirty-six gallons; 
spirits and compouncs 1,000,000 gallons; 
wine 65,000 pipes; butter 21,000,000 Ibs. 
and cheese 28,000,000 pounds. The quan- 
tity of coals consumed is about 200,000 
chaldrons, of 56 bushels, or aton and a 
half to each chaldron. About 9600 cows 
are kept in the vicinity of London, for sup- 
plying the inhabitants with milk, and they 
are supposed to yicld nearly 7,900,000 
gallons every year; even this great quan- 
tity, however, is considerably increased 
by the dealers, who adulterate it, by at 
least one fourth, with water, before they 
serve their customers. The difference of 
feeding cattle about the year 1700 and the 
present’period, 1828, is strikingly illustra- 
tel by the following comparison:—Jn the 
year 1700, the average of the oxen sold in 
London market were 307 lbs; of calves 
50; of sheep 23 Ibs. of lambs 13]bs, The 
present average weight is, ef oxen 860 
ibs. of calves 140 lbs. of sheep 80 lbs, and 
of lambs 30 lbs, 


Napo.ron’s Bep-room.—After Jose- 
phine had been divorced from Napoleon, 
it is stated, in a volume of memoirs just 
published, that ‘* the Empress retaining 
tor the Emperor an attachment approach 
ing to adoration, would not allow evena 
chair to be disturbed in his apartment; 
and, instead of occupying herself, prefer- 
red being very indifferently lodged above 
stairs. Every thing remained exactly in 
the state as when the Emperor quitted 
his cabinet:—a beok of history placed on 
his bureau, with the pages marked at 
which he had left off: the pen with which 
he had been writing retaining the ink that 
a moment later, might have dictated laws 
to Europe; a map of the world, on which 
he had been pointing out to his confidants 
his projects respecting the countries the 
invasion of which he meditated, and which 
bore marks of his impatience, ceccasioned 
probably some silly comment. Josephine 
alone uncertook the office of dusting what 
she called ‘his relics;’ and she seldom gave 
any one permission to enter the sanctuary. 
Napoleon’s Roman bed was without cur- 
tains; his arms were hung on the walls of 
the chamber; and various parts of mail 
dress were scattered over the furniture. 
It seemed as if he were about to entera 
place from whence he had banished him- 
self forever.” 


Steaks.—People who want to enjoy a 
steak should eat it with shalots and tap. 
vragen. Mir, Cobbett says, an orthodox 
clergyman once told him that he ard six 
ethers once ate some beef-steaks with 
shalots and tarragon, and that they ‘* yo. 
ted unanimously, that beef-steaks were 
never so eaten before.”’ 


| 
\ 
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MISS FRANCES WRIGHT. 

We take pleasure in inserting the fol- 
lowing notice in our columns, taken from 
the New York Commercial Advertiser, 
which deserves great praise for its suc- 
cessful shafts against the spread of Miss 
Wright’s infidel principles. 

The first number of Miss Wright’s /’ree 
Enquirey has at length made its appear- 
ance, o the citizens of New York, who 
have been heretofore happily reimoved 
from the scenes of infidel warfare, and 
who were therefore unacquainted with. 
the mode of combat of Deistical writers, 
the contents of this paper will be a source 
of considerable surprise. ‘Chere has been 
such a flourish of trumpets preceding the 
entrance of this literary Semiramis—we 
have been so deafened by the clamor and 
chatterings of this petticoated infidel, that 
many of us, in our simplicity, imagined 
that some new and irresistible attack was 
to be made on the pillars of our support in 
this world, and our hope after death; but | 
the surprise is over, and with it our fear. | 
blasphemous Journal has appeared; 
and a more empty, insignificant, and te- | 
dious paper—a paper evincing more in-| 
tellectual imbecility has not been sent) 
forthinourcity. No wit—no reasoning— 
no facts—no theories—no sense are to be_ 
seen; no writing above the mediocrity of 
a schoolboy’s theme; nothing to save the 


reader trom unmjtigated ennui, but 


occasional audacious profanity, which ex- 


cites, for the poor creatures whose infat- | 


uated guilt has produced it, at once the! 
reader’s horror and compassion— 


‘* Persist, by reason, sense and law unawd, | 
But learn, ye dunces, not to scorn your God!’’ 


No!—such of our feliow creatures as have 
been startled by the threatenings of our 
modern Atheists, may rest assured that 
what the reasoning of Diderot, and Hume 
and Gibbon could net shake—what the 
wit of Voltaire and Byron assailed in vain; 
against which Bolingbroke splintered his 
dazzling weapon—will never be injured 
by Frances Wright & Robert Dale Owen. 
Nor will the humble believer in his Bi- 
ble’s truth—‘‘a truth the brilliant French- 
man never knew’’—be endangered in his 
treasured faith; for the Free Enquirer is 
as unattractive to theunlettered, as itis 
contemptible to the cultivated reader. 

This Frances Wright is nothing new in 
the philosophical world. She is the mere 
imitator of Mary Wolstoncraft, whose 
Rights of Woman” attracted such at- 
tention thirty years ago; but an imitator 
without the seductive eloquence, and what 
is better, without the innate loveliness of ! 
her prototype. We have read all Miss) 
Wright’s trash about ‘*Priestcraft—reas- 
on, and the tyranny over woman,” when 
she was ten years old, and in far better. 
anguage, than that of the free Enguirer. 
The world has read it too; and yet woman 
remains, what Miss Wright by example 
and precept would destroy, the chaste | 
wife and constant friend of man—support- 
ing the two extremes of life, and charm- 
ing and delighting its interval. 

What might not Miss Frances Wright 
have been, if niggard, or rather too re- 
cundant nature had not disqualified her | 
to be an interesting woman? Start not at 
this remark, philosophic Frances! it is 
only Mr. Owen’s theory of Circumstan- 
ces. According to your docrine, circum- 
stances might have made Casar himself 
hut the ‘best wrestler on the green.” 
Ah! had generous nature given a pretty 
foot, it had never worn a blue stocking; | 
had the waist becn ‘fine by degrees, and | 
beautifully less,” it had never been exhib- 
ited to the coarse stare of the theatre gal- 


‘though 
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lery; had the mcuth been handsome, al- and happy isthe wight who has secured a place as 
| large as a coffin to sleep in the next month, when 
pret . ‘ there is every prospect of a perfect jam to witness 
light | the Tf coffin hand-bills would do to 
Yet red the lips—and oh! what wisdom there; | sleep in, they might be sold to a profit—at all 
in short, had the philosopher been a pret- events, if it is your intention to be here, you had 
ty girl, the honest mother of a numberless ; better bring some of them, or something else, te 
family had been made, of what is now a, lay your head upon. 
sterile spinster, fruitful only in crazy the-_ 
ories, and unsexed atheism. ‘To leave_ 
Poetry, which has certainly little connex-  street-walking beggars in London; and 
ion with my subject, it isa curious specu- their daily earnings, if the word may be 
lation, but true as the doctrine of circum- 'so applied, are calculated to amount, in 
stances, that cruel disabilities of nature to the aggregate, to seven hundred pounds 


shine in the domestic circle, have produ- sterling, or two shillings each. Their 


ced the modern exhibition, which Lava-' mode of life is thus described:—Each of 


There are said to be seven thousand 


_ter says, is more disgusting than a “ wo- them has a favorite house of resort where 


man with a beard.” : they sleep of anight. In some houses a 

In taking leave of the subject, I congrat-  feljow stands at the door and takes the 
ulate all who reverence Religion, on the | money: for threepence they have straw, 
character of the Enquirer, It can’ foy fourpence they have ¢lean straw, and 
do no harm, but to those who furnish the | for sixpence they have a matrass to sleep 


** Royal Quarto” audthe printing ink. It 6), The servants go and examine all the 


carries its antidote with it. Inaccurate | pjacesto see thatall is free from felony; 
as the * Your in America,”—fabulous as | and then they are let out into the streets 


/ you what Congress are about. 


this District. 


“the Days in Athens,’—and chimerical 
as the ‘* Institutions of New Harmony,” 
its imbecile dulness renders it harmlessly 


wicked. A MAN OF THE WORLD. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARIEL. 
Washington, Feb. 3d, 1829. 
In my last communication [ had but very little 
of interest to relate, owing to the tardy nature of 
the proceedings of so heavy a machine as our Na- 
tional Legislature. I know of no place where a 


' man is more likely to become ennuyed than here 


—unless, indeed, he is on intimate terms with the 


fair daughters of Eve, who, like myself, have come 


here to see, and whose engagements to parties and 
so forth, are so few and far between, that it be- 
comes their interest to be sociable to prevent the 
worst of enemies, time, hanging round their love- 
ly necks, and spoiling the dimpled cheek and win- 
ning smile. One of my greatest annoyances is the 
distance one has to travel to arrive at a destined 
point—the city itself being ten miles in cireumfe- 
rence, and the public buildings scattered as far 
apart as inconvenience would permit—added to the 
most miry streets, makes it imperative on all who 
regard their own comfort, to ride—and this, you 
know, is troublesome to one’s pocket. In propor- 
tion to the population, no city in Eurepe or Amc- 


rica with which I am acquainted, has so many | 


hackney coaches, and to say no city in the known 
world has half as impudent coachmen, is to ex- 
press but half the insult and imposition one must 
submit_to—but let that pass; time will pave the 
streets and regulate the cvaches, till when, I must 
take up the thread of my discourse, and inform 
The Senate have 
passed the bill authorising a subscription to the 
Louisville and Portland Canal. Much excitement 
prevails on the subject of the abolition of slavery 
Mr. Marks has presented the 
several resolutions of the Legislature of Pennsy!- 


| vania oa this subject, instructing their represen- 


tatives to endeavour to procure its total abrogation; 
this national stain is not, however, likely to be 
removed this session. The example of Peunsyt- 
vania should be imitated by her sister states. Lot- 
tery tickets, it is at length decided, sheli be proti- 
bited here. Numerous private bills have been 
discussed, and then laid on the table, there to lay 
with the 10,000 previously deposited in the same 
place. 

On the th ult. Mr. and Mrs. Adams took leave 
of their fashionable friends previous to retiring 
from their official stations, with one of the mosi 
splendid balls and supper, ever scen in this or any 
other district of the United States. The supper 
is considered an innovation, and the dancing m ght 
have been dispensed with—I suspeet there was 
more joy in the hearts of the visitors than the 
visited. General Jackson is looked for this week, 


just as the doors of a jail are opened, and 
| at night they come in again. —They have 
a general meeting in the course of the 
| year; and each day they are divided into 
| companies, and each company has its par- 
ticular walk—the whole company taking 
, the most beneficial walks in town, keep- 
‘ing it halfan hour,or three or four hours, 
‘as agreed upon. It is estimated every 
| one expends two shillings a day, and six- 
| pence for a bed. Their earnings vary 
‘much; some get five shillings a day.— 
‘There are many lodging houses, besides 
public houses; but however wretched and 
depraved the beggar and inhabitants of 
these lodging houses may be, they were 
worse twenty years ago, for then there 
was no *thonoramong thieves,”’ the sheets 
_of the lodging houses having the names of 
the owners painted on them in large char- 
acters of red lead, in order to prevent 
their being bought, if stolen, thus:—*‘*Ma- 
ry Jordan, Diot-street—stop thief.”? At 
this time the pokers, shovels, tongs, grid- 
irons, and purl pots of the public houses, 
particularly the Maiden Head, in Diot-st. 
(since pulled down,) were all chained to 
the fire-place. ‘The last cookshop where 
the knives and forks were chained on the 
table was on the South side of High-street 
—-kept by a manof the name of Folsell. 
major part of the London beggars 
are impostors. Very few of the beggars 
who pretend to be lameare so. There 
was James Turner, a well known beggar, 
who has been known to spend 50s. a week 
for board, and who values his time 1s. 
perhour. His wife keeps ‘tan academy 
for females,” for the purpose of teaching 
the art and mystery of begging. 


DisTRESSING FIRE.—A light, isdiscov- 
ered in the direction of Fall River, Mass. 
jon Wednesday evening, led te apprehen- 
| sions that some of the factories in that vil- 
linge were burnt. We learn by a letter 
from that place, that about half past seven 
o’clock on Wednesday evening, a dweliing 
house, jn the centre of the village, a short 
distance from the bank, took fire and was 
consumed, with nearly one half of the fur- 
niture. The house was occupied by Mr. 
Samuel Chase, (house carpenter) to whom 
it hclonged, and Mr. P. H. Earle, mer- 
chant tailor, whose sistcr, a young girl, 
was burnt todeath inthe houre. The un- 
fortunate girl had been subject to fits, and 
was probably incapable of escaping, from 
the effects of fright. Mr. FEarle’s wife, 
who was confined to her bed by sickness, 
was sived from the flames. The loss is 


estimated at $3,000, and we regret to add 
that there was no insurance. 
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EBRUARY 21. 


PHILADELPHIA, F 

Among the interesting sights to which we have 
been invited during the last week, we must not 
emit to mention the very splendid and valuable 
Orrery, now in possession of Mr. Joseph Roberts, 
at Friends’ Academy, South Fourth street. This 
wonderful picee of ingenuity was invented and 
wade by the celebrated astronomer, Rittenhouse, 
well known asa resident of Philadelphia. At his 
death it came into the possession of the Philadel- 
phia University, where it was suffered to remain, 
eorered with dust, and in detached parts, until Mr, 
Roberts was induced to make an application to the 
trustees for liberty to put it in order. They 
eheerfully granted his request, and it is now in 
complete and perfect condition. Mr. Roberts in- 
forms us that it will show the motions of the plan- 
ets for 2000 years to come, without any material 
variation from the tables calculated by the most 
scientific. 

The whole is a pleasing and instructive monu- 
meat of the genius of man, and our city and Uni- 
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that work must needs be almost without blemish, 
to surpass in beauty and interest the finished la- 
bors of the “Wizzard of the North.” But, on 
the other hand, it has been advanced, that Pelham | 
was an indifferent thing, with tolerable language, 
but without plot, and that the scenes were forced | 
and unnatural, and that the reader was constantly 
impressed, while perusing it, of its entire fiction. 
We think it would be difficult for any one to fol- 
low the author through his delineations of the hu- 
man character, exhibited in the parsonages he in- 
troduces, without being deeply interested. There 
is, itis true, much flippant, trivial conversation, 
interspersed; but it is all in perfect keeping. The 
circumstauces in which his characters are differ- | 
ently placed, do not follow each other so natural- | 
ly as in the Waverly novels, but this does not be- | 
guile any interest from the whole—for the descrip- 
tion is of such a superior order—the language, al- 
ways so good, and often so strikingly beautiful, 
that we are unwilling to leave the book, until the 
good at the end is gained. There is one scene in 
it, which will always linger on the recollection of | 
the reader. Like the scene in Tales of my Land- 
lord, where Merton listens to the ticking of the | 


versity in particular have eause to be proud of pos- 
sossing it. 


An Elephant.—One of these immense quadru- 
peds is now in this city and may be seen in com- 
pany with a number of other animals at No. 335 
South Second Street. ‘This poor fellow who is as 
docile as could be wished, has been in the United 
States a considerable time, and has made the tour 
ot almost all the Union, gathering money and ap- 
ples wherever they were to be found. In one of 
his perambulations while in the state of Georgia, 
he was exhibted in a frame house, which, though 
not finished for the residence of man, proved a 
very comfortable residence for beasts. On at- 
tempting to leave the premises, however, the cle- 
phant stuck fast in the door-way, and becoming 
enraged at the impediment, he forced himself 
through, pulling down the house in his retreat. 
His left hip was broken by the weight of a falling 
rafter, and he has become a cripple for life—the 
fracture was not to be healed by human art, and 
nature was left to perform the duty; a huge mis- 
shapen-leg is the consequence, and the sympathies 
of visitors are excited whenever he moves his huge 
body, limping upon three legs. We confess we 
should be glad if we had never seen him; the pain 
he experiences is very’great, and if he belonged 
to us, we should certainly deprive him of that ex- 
istence which cannot but be a burden. The rest 
of the exhibition is equally disagreeable; a set of 
monkies are whipped and abused till they consent 
toride in a correct manner and attitude, a small 
poney, who is also belabored for his inattention to 
the comfort of his red-coated companions; the 
true objects of an exhibition, such as showing the 
natural instincts and habits of the wild roamers of 
the forests, are thus frittered away, to make room 
for the display of silly antics and vulgar buffoonery. 
In the hands of an intelligent keeper, this mena- 
gerie would acquire a very different character of 
visitors. We know not which to pity the most, 
the whipped monkeys or their master. 


Petham, &c.—Among the works that have late- 
ly attracted the attention of the public, ‘Pelham, 
or the adventures of a Gentleman,” haz been the 
most conspicuous. It has received from the edito- 
rial fraternity, both unwarranted praise and cen- 
sare. We have read it attentively—and, although, 
perhaps, rather late in the day, we will express 
our opinion of its merits, ina few words, and tho’ 
we cannot, with Brooks,of the New York Courier, 
pronounce it superior to any of the author of Wa- 
verley’s productions, yet we fully agree with him 
that it is.a highly interesting novel. We believe 
® is Dr. Johnson who remarks that, ‘*Time, 
which is constantly washing away the dissoluble 
fabries of other authors, passes without injury by 
the adamantof Shakspeare.” The same is true 
of the “Literary Lion,” Sir Walter Scott—and 


clock, as he gazes upon its dial-plate, with death | 
| silently lingering upon the advancing hour-hand, | 
it will never be forgotten. We mean the scene in 
| which the body of Sir John Tyrrell is found mur- 
dered. **The cold and lifeless moonbeams falling | 
| around and upon the spot like a shroud”—the des- | 
cription of the mangled body—the countenance— 
the lovely tree, and the still dream, is drawn with 
the pen of amaster. Sir Reginald Glanville’s nar- | 
rative is told with great power,—and the character 
of the accomplished knave, Job Johnson, is life | 
itself. That there are faults in Pelham, is true— | 
but that as a whole, itisa superior production, is _ 
equally certain. ‘There are times when the aus. 
thor’a forte is too much exhibited—namely, tra- 
cing too minutely, a delicate thought, or a high 
idea. 
Almacks, two works written by the same author. 
His touches in high life are given with great truth 
and effect. Another novel, called ‘‘The Disown- 
ed, by the author of Pelham,” has been published | 
in London, and judging from some extracts, cop- 
ied into the New York Albion, we should think 
the author had lost more of that fame by his last, 
effort which he is rapidly building for himself. 


Striped Shirts.—As we predicted, this article 
would not take Though fashion knows no law, 
yet there are things too preposterous and absurd, 
to go down—and this was the case with the at-)} 
tempt to introduce so horrid a fashion. Simpson, 
in his amusing lessons of ‘*Life in Philadelphia,” 
has turned the streaked shirt into ‘*marvellous | 
proper” ridicule. A huge negro, with every arti- | 
ele of his apparel distorted to the top of fashion, | 
is looking at ‘‘Miss Dinah” with self-exultation de- | 
picted in his countenance, and from between his 
‘lips like savory sausages’? goes forth the inqui- 
ring label, ‘How de like de NEW FASHIONED | 
SHIRT, Miss Dinah?” to which the female member | 
of the coloured ton, not inaptly replies—“You | 
lock like Pluto, the god of War!??) Philadel- | 
phia Brummel!s, will doubtless take in high dud- | 
geon this cndcavortoe destroy, by caricature, the 
inerease of their striped and checked ornaments. 


‘The Boston Statesman has, within the last few 
months, published very many original poems, most 
of them remarkable for genuine poetic merit; and 
some of them, we must say, most insufferably dull. 
They are, principally, the productions of gentic- 
men who are paid for their contributions, in the | 
same way that writers for the London press are | 
paid—that is, they are enraged as regular eontri- | 


butors, at a stipulated salary; though the prices | 
paid in the two cities bear no comparison to eaci | 
other—a single London paper being able to sup- | 
port a dozen writers, while one writer in Boston | 
must depend on a dozen papers jor support. | 
Among the contributors to the Bostgn press, Mr. 

N. P. Willis is the most conspicuous. We be- 


lieve he isa regular contributor to the Statesman, 
and has heretofore been the editor of the “Token.” 
In Philadelphia, we believe, no editors of news- 
papers pay for contributions, beeause the patron- 
age bestowed upon them by the publie does not 
enable them to do so. With other periodicals, 
the case is different; for it is said that Messrs. 
Carey and Lea have paid for literary contributions 
to their Souvenir and Quarterly Review, during 
the past year, the sum of twenty thousand dollars! 
They have no doubt been amply remunerated for 


this liberal expenditure, in the extended cirenla- 
tion of those two periodicals. We take the follow- 
ing poem from alate number of the Boston States- 
man. It is hardly equal to many that have ap- 
peared in the same paper. 
STANZAS. 
On seeing, through a distant window, a 
Belle completing her Toilet for a bail. 


well—that clustering shade 

Is on thy forehead sven laid; 
And that light curl that slumbers by 
Makes deeper yet thy depth of eye: 
And that white rose that deeks thy hair 
Just wins the eye to linger there, 

Yet makes it not to note the less 

The beauty of that raven tress. 


Thy coral necklace—ear rings too? 
Nay—nay—not them—no darker hue 
Than thy white bosom be, to-night, 
On that fair neck the bar of light, 

Or hide the veins that faintly glow 
And wander in that living snow. 


me 


What!—yvet another? can it be 

That neck needs ornament to thee’— 
Yet not thy jewels!—they are bright, 
But that dark eye has softer light, 
Ahd tho’ each gem had been a star, 
Thy simple self were lovelier far— 
Yet stay! that string of matchless pear}? 
Nay~wear it—weer it—radiant girl! 
For ocean’s best of pure and white 
Should only be thy foil to-night. 


Aye, turn thee round! ’tis lovely all— 
Thou’lt have no peer at that gay ball! 
And that proud toss'—it makes thee smile 
‘To see how deep is thine own wile; 
And that slow look that seems to stray 
As each sweet feature made it stay— 
And that small finger lightly laid 

On dimpled eheek and glossy braid, 
As if to know that all they seem, 
Isreally there, and not a dream— 

I wish I knew the gentle thought 

By all this living beauty wrought— 

I wish I knew if that sweet brow, 

That neck on which thou gazest now— 
If thy rich lip and brilliant face— 

Thy pertect figure’s breezy grace— 

if these are half the spell to thee 

That will, this night, bewilder me! 


The following is the commencement of the car« 
riers’ New Year’s Address for the Montreal Gaz- 


ette:— 
SCENS——-A BREAKFAST TABLE, 
Eleven o'clock. 
“Listen! a rap—pray what is it o’clock? 


Yoo carly, sure, for any one to call— 
Bless ime, ‘tis past eleven o’elock—a double knock, 
And I believe there’s some one in the hall.” 
The ladies start, all ina monstrons flurry, 
And quiek to dof the morning gown they hurry, 
Aud free from papii/o'e each shining tress, 
Vhen enters Join their fears to calm, 
And givesa paper, simply saying **Ma’am, 
The Printer’s boy has brought yon his Address.’ 
these Addresses Thave long set down 
As the most stupid borin thiegs on earth,” 
“Ob! very well—here give him this half crown, 
Ten times as much, Pil warrant, as ‘tis worth. 

As a set-off to the rapid conveyance of the Goy- 
ernor’s message, from Albany to Poughkeepsie in 
six hours, the editor of the Sevharie Republican 
says he reecivedthe same message from Albany, a 


| distance of 52 :ailes, in the remarkable short peri- 


od ot five Gays. This world ismade up of cheeks 
and balances. it is doubtful whether the mass of 
mon travel than they did. On another oe- 
casion, the same editor received a letter from a 
Post Master of his own county at the rate of two 
miles per day. However, he says, very humanely 


—it was worth waiting for, as it contained a doilar 
bill, and cost no postage 


| 
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Any gentleman procuring seven subseribers, and 


Office of the is removed to! remitting ten dollars, shail reccive the eighth 


No. 95, Chesnut Street, (back) eight doors below 
the Post Office, where subscriptions, &c., will be 
thankfully received. 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE ARIEL. 

In consequence of the great and unprecedented 
patronage bestowed upon the Arirz, during the 
two years which it has been established, and to 
testify to its numerous patrons that their favor has 
not been lost upon him, the Editor takes especial 
pleasure in announcing his intention to commence 
the peblication of the Third Volume, ina new and 
improved style, hitherto unsurpassed by any peri- 
odical publication in the Union. Our efforts to 
produce a neat and cheap literary publication, have 
been approved by a list of sabseribers, greeter, it 
is believed, than has ever before been obtained 
to any publication of the kind. With the contem- 
plated improvements, the work will be decidedly 
the cheapest ever offered to the American public. 

Arrangements are now making to issue a num- 
ber, as a specimen of what the improvements will 
be. This specimen number will be speedily print- 
ed, and copies sent to all our Agents ata distance, 
who are earnesily requested to call upon subseri- 
bers, and exhibit the same for their inspection. It 
will also be sent to subseribers where there is no 
Agent, on its being requested, postage paid. This 
specimen munber will contain a splendid engraving, 
mperior to any Which have ever appeared in the 
Artet, and which the Editor has procured ata 
great expense, expressly for the Arigc. A large 


number will be printed for gratuitous distribution. | 


The principal features of our proposed im prove- 
ment are xs follow— 

First—Vhe Anict will be issued ona sheet of 
extra-super-royal paper, of better quality than 
that heretofore used, with four columns on a page, 
in place of three on’y. In this way, neariy three 
additional pages will be added every number, the 
price of the work remaining the same. 

Second—The embellishments will be of a supe- 
rior order. The engraving in the specimen num- 
ber shall be a fair sample of all the rest. Arrange- 
ments have been made to present our readers with 
a most splendid sett of engravings, illustrative of 
the most impressive scenes in Cooper’s popular 
novels of the Sfry, and Pioneers, and in Scott’s 
novels of Guy Mannering, and The Heart of Mid 
Lothian. These em bciishments we fearlessly put 
in compctition with those of the most lauded pe- 
riodical. 

Tiird—The matter of the Aniex shall be pre- 
pared with inercased attention to the gratification 
of its readers. The choicest English standard 
literary magazines, and other publications, will 
be frecly used to give its pages a dignified and 
respectable station among the periodicals of 
America. In addition to this, several writers of 
acknowledged talent will be ealled into the ser- 
vice—so as to enable the Edit to present to his 
readers a semi-monthly sheet, against which no 
reasonal je objection ean be made. 

Footh—Ve make the Axret more generally 
acceptohle, it will occasionally contain a popular 
and fashionable piece of 

Vfth—The embelishments will, as heretofore, 
appear in every third number, “The papers will 
be mailed, with unistling certioty, every Friday 
night before publication, and secured in substan- 
tial wrappers. “The same terms will be extended 
to Arents. 

With this ceneral outitne of onr intentions, 
Jeaving it to be filled up by the work itself, we ask 
the indulgence of our numerous patrons until we 
ean appear before them in our new and enlarged 
dress. 

The Arter. will be published every other Satur- 
day, at Oue Dojlarond Pilly cents yearly, pay- 
able in all cases in advance. 

Every third muober will be embellished with a 
splendic quarto coppery late engraving, 


copy for his trouble. 


Mr. John F.. Brooks, No. 45, Courtland Street, 
New York, is Agent for the Ariel. Subseribers 
in that city will be served by carriers the day on 
which the paper is published. 


Montgomery, the celebrated poet, has engaged 
lend his aid in compiling a biographical sketeh 
of the late lamented and admired Rev. John Som- 
erfield. 


Philadelphia Water Works.—1t appears by the 
report of the Watering Committee of this city, 
that 23,385 feet cf iron ptpes were laid last year, 
| and that the whole extent of the pipes now, ex- 
| ceeds 32 miles. 


The members of the Rev. Dr. Skinner’s echureh, 
in Philadelphia, at a meeting held last week, came 
forward, males and females, and signed a pledge 
that they would not, hereatter, partake of any ar- 
dent spirits whatever, except as a medicine. 


A petition presented to the Ohio State Legisla- 

ture, praying for the organization of the Thomp- 
sonian Medical Societies, was referred to the 
‘Committee on the Penitentiary!’ The member 
| who proposed the reference, stated, that 


‘He had been informed that a worthy citizen of 
Hamilton county had recently fallen a vietim to 
| the ‘Chompsonian practice, under cirenmstances 
| which rendered it quite probable that the practi- 
tioner with whom the accident had happened, 
would be permitted to finish his studies in the 
penitentiary; that cases of the same kind were 
likely to occur hereafter: and that, consequently, 
the committee on the penitentiary was hetter qual- 
ified than any other, to make cognizance of the 
subject.” 


Old things now-a-days, in the poetical way, at 
least, are much better than new ones; and in open- 
any one volume of ancient poetry, you will find 
more beautiful specimens of the art than in an 
hundred of our modern magazines. We have se- 
lected the following, not because it was old, but be- 
eause it was good, innocently thinking that a good 
thing might pass muster, even #f it was a little old. 
It is from the pen of a writer of another sehcol of 
poetry entirely different from the present—Tho- 
mas G. Fessenden, alias Dr. Caustic—one of the 
keenest satirists, by the way, that ever wrote. 
There is a bluntness in the style, which is amply 
made up in its genuine pith and the excellent mo- 
ral which the whole contains, 


Miss Ann, you are, itseems to me, 
An essence all etherial; 

The brightest being that can be, 
Entirely immaterial, 


A pencil tipp’d with solar rays, 
Your charms could searecly blazon; 
Contrasted with your be wty’s blaze 
Bright Sol’s a pewter basin. 


Transcendent little sprig of light, 
If rhymes are always true, 

An angel isan ugly sprite, 
Compared to sylph like you. 


You frowning tell me, ‘this indeed 
Ts flaitery past all hearing, 

I ne’er before did hear or read 
Of any quite so glaving.” 


Yes, thisis flattery sure enough, 
And itsexaggeration 

May teach von how to hold such stuff 
Tqutter detestation. 


Should beaux yourladyship accost 
With something like this flUmmery, 
Tell them their labor will be lost, 
For this transeends their mummery. 


The man whose favor’s worth a thought, 
Vo flattery can’t deceend; 

The servile syeophent not 
Your lover or your friend. 


| 

PATERNAL FaLsEHOODS.—A writer in 
the Literary Gazette, in noticing * Mrs, 
Opie’s ilustrations of lying,’ has the fol- 
lowing remarks which we recommend te 
the attention of parents, 

There are one class of lies, which we 
are a little surprised did not attract a lar- 
ger share of Mrs. Opie’s attention; lies 
told by Parents to their children.—We 
believe that the slight regard in which 
strict truth is held among mankind, is 
principally owing to the lies, which are 
told to children by their parents, during 
the few first years of their lives. Thenis' 
the time that permanent impressions may 
be as well made as at any later period. 
It is then, probably, that what is called 
the natural propensity of a child is unfold- 
ed. Many persons who have great abhor- 
rence of lying, and whip their children if 
they detect them in it, yet make no scru- 
ple of telling and acting to them the most 
atrocious falsehoods. ‘There are few pa- 
rents who do not do this ina greater or 
less degree, though doubtless without 
dreaming they are guilty of criminal de- 
ception. With many, the whole business 
of managing their children is a piece of 
mere artifice and trick. ‘They are cheat- 
ed in their amusements, cheated in their 
food, cheated in their dress.—Lies are 
told them, to get them to do any thing 
which is disagreeable. If the child is to 
take physic the mother tells him she has 
something good for him to drink; if recre- 
ant she says she will send for the Doctor 
to cut off his ears or pull his teeth, or that 
she will go away and leave him, and a 
thousand things of the same kind, each of 
which may deceive once, and answer the 
present purpose, but will invariably fail 
afterwards. Parents are tooapt to endeav- 
or to pacify their children, by making 
promises which they never intend to pers 
form. If they wish, for instance, to take 
away some eatable, which they fear will 
be injurious, they reconcile them by the 
promise ef a ride or a walk, or something 
else which will please them, but without 
any intention of gratifying, them.—This 
is lying, downright. People think nothing 
of breaking their promises to children, if 
the performance be not perfectly conve- 
nient. But they are the last persons to 
whom promises shoul: be broken, because 
they cannot comprehend the reason, if 
there be one, why they are not kept. Such 
promises should be scrupulously redeem- 
ed, though ata great inconvenience, and 
even when inadvertently made. For the 
child’s moral habit is of infinitely more 
consequence than such an inconvenience 
can be to a parent. 

We have only noticed a few of the cases 
of lying to children, but enough to illus- 
trate the frequency of it. And yet, after 
having pursued a course of deception for 
the two or three first years of life, if the 
parent then finds his child is trying to de- 
ceive him, and will tell a downright lie, 
he wonders how he should have learned 
to do so, for he always “taught” him to 
speak the truth; not reflecting that he has 

een lying to him fronv his very birth. So 
he attributes those habits to an innate dis- 
position and tendency to falschood, which 
he has himself been fostering and nourish- 
ing from the first. 


ArticSrorits.—The Chinese have an 
abhorrence of lofty houses. Some of the 
Missionarics, on showing the model of an 
Furopean house, several steries high, to 
the Emperor Kang-hi, were asked by that 
prince, whether in Europe they were 
straightened for room below, that they 
were forced thus totake up their lodgings 
in the air, 
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Stop My PAPER!—Every man must 
have some object whereon to vent his 
spleen—‘‘energetic bile” must have its 
way, or one gets the jaundice. We once 
knew a man who, as often as he was kick- 
ed and cuffed by the world, was sure to 
flog his wife and children, by way of balan- 
cing the account. Another had his nose 
pulied in a bail-room, and instantly he 
posted off to his lodgings and caned his ne- 
gro. Lord Byron used to swear, when any 
thing went wrong with him—thatold bear, 
Doctor Johnson, swallowed oceans of tea, 
and the impetuous Alfieri mounted a wild 
horse. Every one to his taste, and in this 
country the taste is for a man to d—n his 
newspaper incontinently, when he be- 
comes bilious. Let us take examples: 

A man wakes up with the tooth-ache, 
eats no breakfast, and goes off grumbling 
to his place of business. He takes up his 
newspaper—finds something in it in ex- 
act accordance with his own epinions, and 
instantly sends a note the editors with in- 
structions to stop his paper. He has his 
tooth pulled in the course ofa day, feels 
the want of his paper the next morning, 
and puts his name anew to the subscrip- 
tion list. ‘Stop my paper!” bawls A. B. 
yov are opposed to the tariff, and like 
a liberal man as I am, I will not listen to 
your arguments against it.” “Stop my 
paper,” sheuts C. D. “ you area confoun- 
ded Turk, and J’ll have nothing to do with 
you.” ‘*Stop my paper,” cries E, F. 
**you refused to insert a puff for my new- 
ly inventad ilea-trap.” ‘Stop my pa- 
per,” roars G. H. **You have dared to 
express an opinion of your own, when you 
knew that I thought differently.” ‘* Stop 
my paper,’’exclaims I, J. “I cannot make 
a tool of you, and you will not do for me.” 
and so ontill youcome to Y. Z. Magnan- 
aimous mortals, what fme editors you would 
make.—WV. Y. Courier. 


Niacara Fatuis.—The late grand 
crash of an acre or two of the superin- 
cumbentrock at Niagara Falls, was pre- 
dicted by Capt. Basil Hall, at the time of 
his visit to the great cataract in 1827. In 
a letter frem Capt. Hall to Professor Sil- 
liman, which we find in the Edinburgh 
Scotsman, in describing his visit to the 
cave within, or beyond the shcet of water 
—we find the tollowing.-- 

“Within the sheet of water thereisa 
violent wind, caused by the air carried 
down by the falling water. Every stream 
of falling water, as you know, produces 
more orless, a blast of this nature; but 
Thad no conception that so great an effect 
could have been produced by this cause. 
Iam really at a loss how to measure it— 
but I have nohesitation in saying, that it 
exceeded the most furious squall or gust 
ef wind I have met with in any part of 
the world. The direction of the blast is 
gencrally slanting upwards, from the sur- 
face of the pool, and is chicfly directed 
towards the face of the cliff, and being of 
a friable, shelly character, is gradually 
eaten away; so thatthe top of the preci- 
pice now overhangs the base thirty-five or 
forty fect; and in a short time, I should 
think, the upper strata would prove too 
weak for the enormous load of water, 
Which they bear, when the whele cliff will 
tumble down. ‘“Phese vehement blasts 
are accompanied by floods of water, much 
More compact than than the heaviest 
thunder shower.” 


_A boy of fifteen was bitten two months 
since by a dog in a rabid state; he died at 
Hayes, raving mad, though the part was 
cut away at the time, 


THE ARIEL. 
TIIINGS IN GENERAL: 


The New England Farmer says, that the breed | 


Chinese Ejneurism.—Dogs are fattened and ea- 
ten in China as a delicious food, and are always 
found at the tables of the great. A man by night 
is helped tothe flesh of an ape, and being told itis 


of horses is bad, beeause the colts are not well fed | the flesh of a dog, thinks it good; next morning he 


during the winter. Give them hay, oats, &e, Xe., | 
| isinformed what he hath eaten, and falls a vomit- 
but no grog, and they will make good horses. We | ing. 


once heard of a man and his horse, who regular- | ' ‘ , sian el 
ly got drank once a month. One night they both | ha Breat Joy the 
tumbled off a bridge, and were drowned. Meceshmies, who prefer its hesh to that of any 
. | other animal. Having nothing for our dinner but 
A timber merchant at Weedsport, N. Y. alias plain rice, we were much tempted to taste it; but 
a pedlar of brooms, recommends his wares as , the poor beast, when skinned, looked so much like 
“Jackson brooms, with raal/ hickory handles.” a new-born infant that we restrained our curiosity. 


High Lifein Wazhington.—A Winebago squav | Jonorance and Vice.--The Richmond Visitor 
has made her appearance in the streets of that | estimates that there are 20,000 children in Virgin - 
city in a blanket, and a white satin hat and feath- | jy) petween the age of five and six, who are grow- 


ers, and « parasol. 
Royal Nonsense. —Thie old queen of Wurtem- 


and the people were required to mourn, by an or- 
der of the Lords in Council! people in Eng- 
land did not care a fig about her, but were obligec 
to assume the ‘‘weeds of wo” to please the king. 


burg, a sister of the king of England, lately died, | 


ing up inignorance. The parents are as ignorant 
the children. 
|. Mrs. Lydia Beal offers a reward of fifteen dol- 
| lars,tin the Hingham, Mass. Gazette, for the de- 
tection of the villain or villains who tore down 
her house on North Glad-Tidings Plain. The 
| first attack was made on the night of the 18th of 


This manitestation of sorrow may be called grief, October, when the windows were broken, the 
by proxy. door taken down, and the family obliged to fly for 

On the 16th of December, the house of Mr. | refuge. The next dark night the house was eut 
John Jacobs, merehant of Port de Grave, near | and torn down, P 
Halifax, was destroyed by fire, and Mrs. Jacobs,! All’s well in Welficet, Cape Cod. Last year 
her three children and wo servants were burnt to” there were twenty marriages, seventy births, and 
death. | twenty-two deaths, of whom 12 were children.— 

The committee on agriculture, in the legislature Eight dwelling houses and five vessels were built. 
of Missouri, have ofictred arcsolve, requesting the | A field in the southern part of Concord, Mass. 
principal state officers to dress in clothing of the | of about five acres, was scen covered with robins, 
growth and manulacture of that state, asthe exame | g few days since. The ground seemed alive with 
ple of men high in office have great infiuence. jthem. — 

At Dummerstown, Vt. on Monday week, ata | A village newspaper, in Maine, complains the 
shooting, a rifle was accidentally discharged, young Jadies of the place dance with both Jackson 
which passed through the side of a house, through | and Adams men, 


the thigh of a person in one of the ehambers, and | Moreau, shortly before leaving this country, 

then through the body of Mr. George Pieree, son | said thathe hadcritically examined Wellington’s 

of Mr. Samuel Pierce, of W estmoreland, aged 26, peninsular campaigns without discovering a fault; 

who was at the time sitting ata table. Mr. P. | that he was at first inelined toblame the Duke for 

lived about an hour after. | fighting the batueof Talavera, but was afterwards 
By a letter from Nashville to a gentleman in | convinecd of its necessity, 

this city, we learn that General Jackson expectsto| The notorious Mrs. Whipple, whose husband 


be in Washington city en the LOth of this month, | was shot by Strang, has recently married, at 
and not on the Sth, as has been published. | Brunswick, N. J. a Mr. Freeman. 


As Mr. William H. Lenox, of Arkansas, with | Judge Jefferson once said, pointing to a prisoner 
his wifeand two of her daughters, by a former | —‘‘there isa great rogue atthe end of my cane.” 
husband, were crossing the Arkansas river ina} ‘At which end, my Lord,” asked the culprit. 


small canoe, it accidentally upset, and the three! 4, November, a cook in the British nav with 
ladics were Crowned. Mr, L. saved himself with | ‘ ys 


o arms, and but one eye, was bound ove 
much dificulty. ‘The young ladies were daughters Keep 


'S/the peace. Bothhis sureties were cooks. One 
James Hamilton, formerly of Cincinnati, | Jost his le, the other his arms. 


3 Aman named Henry Thorndike, residiug in the 
A man named Joseph Skinner, in Plainfield, | 
was frozen to death on Hriday, the 9thult. We! vil 
understand the unhappy :san intoxicated when | Pets Mat he will meet twenty the best sports 
death ia this aeGel Seren overtook him {men in the neighborhood, and shoot for twenty 
| dollars. ‘Twenty dollars ave also offered asa bet, 
Took to nour entry doors.— 1 he eity is beset by | as to who will throw a stone furthest with his naked 
a swarm oi cutry Uneves. We understand from | hand, or eat the most fresh oysters. 
a police officer, that more than twenty comp!ainis | eos lation in B . 
have come within his know!edge, from people | ,. It is in contemp a — to establish a 
whose catries have been plun<ered within the past | literary room expressly for the ladies. Itis to be 
meni ‘furnished with the most approved American and 
A bold practitioner. —A steam doetor in Cincin- European periodical publications of the time. 
nati, ina publication, acknowledges that heactual- | Gas Lights.—While Miss Wright was lecturing 
ly had the temerity to take a dose ef his own ried- | on Sunday last, in the Masonic Hall, New York, 
icine, in Presence of a witness—and to the aston- | some naughty wag turned the cock of the main 
ishment of ali, he survived it. gas pipe, and enveloped the room in darkness, 
The finances of the state ef Hlineis, are 46,000 relieved 
dollars shert. Of late, several of the states have bya supply of J Pak 
been in a condition to take the ‘ benefit of the cet.’ Tre 
Unele Sam ought tu keep his daughters in better | 
order than allow thei to get so often in debt. A ‘Ladies’ Fair,”’ for the benefit of the “Fe 
male Humane Society,’’ was reeently held in Rich- 
mond, Va. The wholereceipts of the Fair were 
8,200 dollars, and the nett profits 2000 dollars. 


D.ccrvaceful.—General Jackson was burnt in ef= 
figy at Hartford, Conn. on the 8th ull, even after | 
the news of his wife’s death. Hand-bills were al- 
so seattered over the city, on which were pietured | Some of the wags attribute the accident whieh 
a gallows and abaiter, with the motto ‘the hero’s | befel Don Miguel, to his having taken Madeira. 
reward.” Tn the city of New York there are four hundred 

Venerable Lezislators.—There are two members | and fifty four of the name of Smith, aud sixty- 
in the house of Assembly, of the state of New | three of the name of John Smith. 

Jerscy, whose united ages amount to 157 years. 


Appropriate.—An Ohio paper contains an essay 
The legislature of Louisiana, not being able to | ‘On Flattery—by a Lady,” signed with the ini- 
do any business for a week, for want of a quorum, | tials “J. A. W.” which spells something which 
the attending members adopted a rule of taking a | every body knows some ‘Jadies” are much addict- 
daily list of the absent Members, and stopping | ed te. 

their pay. A member of a southern Legislature spoke five 
‘The Boston Palladiam informs the world that it| hours on the Tariff, Pooh’ soys a Kentueky 
is customary at dinners in Boston, to leave the | itor, have members that syeak ch of 
bons s aud plates unenten. Thisis quite a civilized | three days long, and from Tartary to the Rocky 
custom, and we are giad to be informed of it. In| Mountains in breadth, 

some parts of Kurope itis practice at wine par-| On the continent, particularly in Haly, the dials 


tics to break glasses, decanicrs, cte. atthe close of | of the public clocks are generally twice the size of 
the party, and pay for them as a lezitimate part of | our’s, and the time is consequently ascertained 


the bill. We are uncertain whether they are eaten. ‘from a proportionably greater distance. 


f 
| 
| 
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The name of William Roscoe, ot Liverpool, is 
known extensively in this country: and wherever 
known, Americans have cause to respect it. His 
poem, on the “tree of concord,” under which 
William Peun held his treaty with the Indians, 
has long ago introduced him to the favorable no- 
tice of our countrymen: while his other works have 
ebtained for him an equally enviable reputation at 
home. Of late years he has ceased to court the 
visits of the Muses, as the infirmities of age are 
ereeping fast upon him. We are glad, however, 
to present our readers with one more effusion from 
his gifted pen. We find it in the London Keep- 
sake, into which it was translated from the Album 
of a young American traveller. It was most likely 
written many years ago—perhaps in Roscoe’s 
youth; as, although pretty, it is much inferior to 
most of his productions. 


From distant climes the stranger came 
With friendly view and social aim, 
The various tribes of earth to scan, 
As friend to friend, as man to man. 


” No glittering stones the stranger brought; 
No arts professed, no wealth he sought; 
His every wish one view confin’d, 

The interchange of mind with mind. 


What he the richest prize would deem, 
Was friendship, kindness, and esteem; 
What he could in return impart— 
The same warm feelings of the heart. 


Not his with selfish views alone, 

To trace his course from zone to zone; 
His hope—to stretch affection’s chain 
From land to land—from main to main. 


The various powers and virtues tell 
In human heads and hearts that dwell; 
In bonds of love the race to bind, 
And make one people of mankind. 


Essays, sermons, and lectures on intemperance, 
are amere drug; there is no turning over a news- 
paper of any kind but you may find adozen. Yet 
they ought not to be read the less, or their recom- 
mendations more slightly regarded. ‘The ground 
which their authors assume, has been gone over an 
hundred times before; so that to make people read 
them, some novelty, or some peculiarly captivating 
style must be adopted, like the heading to our 
lottery advertisements. ‘The writer of the fol- 
lowing lines has adopted this plan. There isa 
little novelty in his manner, and a good deal of 
beauty in his style—enough, at least, to make his 
worn-out subject of intemperance quite bearable. 
The piece is taken from The Southron, a paper 
but reeently established in one of the southern 
atates, 


THE DRUNKARD. 


I saw him, ’twas at dawn of dey, 
Before an ale-house door; 

His eyes were sunk, his lips were pareh’d, 
I view’d him o’er and o’er. 

fis infant boy clung to ‘jis side, 
And lisping to hina, said, 

**Come father—mother’s at home; 
And sister cries for brea ” 


He trembling rose and starger’d in, 
As oft he’d done before 

And to the landlord fantter ng eaid, 
“‘Come,y give us one gloss 

The host complies—his purp e lips 
Now press the venoim’d bo vi; 

He drinks—whil-t wite ead children starve, 
‘To ruin sends his soul. . 


A year elaps’—I pass’d way— 
A crowd stood at the 
1 ask’d the cause, when © replied, 
Ned Haw/cins is nou. re.” 
{ saw his fun’ral iaove alo, 
No wife nor child 
They, too, had join’d hel: mother earth, 
And left this world of cove. 


Reflect! ye vot’ries the 
Know ye ’tis heaven's decree, 
**Ye ne’er shall taste gral life, 

fhe 


Lest from the bowl | 9! 
Reflect! ere wife and chiidven moura; 
Fly from the ale-house, fiy! 
Or you'll, like Ned, negiceted live, 
Like him, neglected die.” 


THE ARIEL. 


If the annexed poem has a homely title, it must 
not follow that the poem itself is homely. ; 


‘*Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow.” 


The coarseness of his costume cannot coneeal the 
gentleman. 


EDITH. 


Arouse thee, Lady Edith! 
For the hunters are below; 
And thy sire thy presence needeth 
To complete the stately show. 
The huntsman’s hora is sounding, 
And the hounds are by the gates; 
And there, in richest trappings decked, 
Thine own white palfrey waits. 


Then they must ride without me, 
For I cannot go to-day, 

There’s a languor hangs about me 
That I cannot chase away. 

I am tired with last night’s revel, 
And I know my cheek is pale; 

And I cannot face that company, 
Nor bear the searching gale. 


Now tarry not, fair Edith, 
On such an idle plea, 

Or, when the quarry bleedeth, 
Thou’lt not be there to sce! 

Come, on thy riding kirtle, 
Thou never yet was weak; 

And the morning wind will kiss awake 
The roses of thy cheek. , 


Fay, bid them wait no longer, 
But cheer their dark hounds on, 
Nor though my limbs were stronger, 
Yet my spirit’s strength is gone: 
For I fear my white steed’s daring, 
And,I fear the stag at bay; 
And the fierceness of the yelling hounds,— 
I dare not go to-day! 


Now shame upon thee, Edith, — 
For thy falsehood and deceit; 
In vain thy dark eye pleadeth, 
For I'll punish thee, fair cheat! 
Oh! see I not thy glances, 
Cast o’er the castle wall? 
And see! not that gallant youth 
Who rides the first of all? 


In vain—in vain! fair Edith, 
Thou wrapp’st thee in thy veil; 
Mine eye in that act readeth, 

That thy cheek no more is pale. 
And thou can’st not hide it from me 
The cause that thus can move; 

It is not weariness or fear,— 
No, Edith,—it isLove! 


| 


Here, haply, thou may’st spy, and seize for use 
Some tiny straggler of the ideal world. 


In the burying ground of St. Catharine’s, 
Gloucester, and near to the venerable ru- 
ins of the ancient church of that name, is 
a tomb with the following inscription, 
which, from its peculiar style and subject 
matter of record, we present to our read- 
ers:— 

‘*Here lieth old Mr. Riehard Tully, 
Who lived C and 3 years fully; 
He did the sword of the City bear 
Before the Mayor thirty-one year. 
Four wives be had, and here they lie, 
All waiting Heaven’s eternity. 

He died March 1st 1619.” 

L. B. Wells, socalled, has been arres- 
ted in New York, for taking some goods 
to learn if they suited his lady, and not 
only forgetting to return to give the impor- 
tant intelligence, but having sold such 
goods semewhere in the Bowery. L. B. 
Wells, aiter having been exposed to the 
publicity of the Police Office, has proved 
to be ® bad fellow altogether; other char- 
ges rise up against him asif hisname was 
haunted. 

“higram from the Greek, 
If, at the bottom of a cask, 
Be left of winea little flask, 
Tt soon grows acid:—so when man, 
Living through life’s most lengthened span, 
Hisjeys all drain’d or turn’d to tears, 


Sinks to the lees of fourscore years, 
And sees approach death’s darksome hour, 
No wonder if he’s somewhat sour. 

Why am I, when I put by money, like 
myself when I squander it? Because in ei- 
ther case I am-ass. 

Why is an oak tree likea tight shoe?— 
Because it produces a-corn. 

Why may the earth equally as well be 
called fivef earth, or water? Because it is 
ether (exher. ) 

Why js a black-leg superior to a man 
whois superior to him? He isa detter. 


Why is a Nantucket Whaleman like a 
crying child?—Because he is given te 
blubber. 

Why isa man disappointed in obtaining 
a kiss, like a shipwrecked fisherman?— 
Guess girls. D’ye give it up? Because | 
he has lost his smack. 

‘ A beautiful thought is contained in the following 
ines, 
Epitaph on an Infant. 
He took the cup of life to sip, 
For bitter ’twas to drain; 
He put it meekly from his lip, 
And went to sleep again. 

A LONG TABLE.—A gentleman, writing 
the History of the Table, has made a cu- 
riouscalculation. Solomon the wise gave 
a feast in the court-yard of the Temple, 
at which were consumed 22,000 oxen, and 
120,000 sheep. This feast, then, would 
require sixty acres of land for kitchens, 
17,000 cooks, and allowing one pound of 
meat to each guest, and eighteen inches 
to each seat, the table weuld extend the 
whole length of Solomon’s kingdom, viz: 
from Dan to Beersheba, or from White- 
chapel Church to Bristol Cross!! 


They who are the least apt to offend, 
are the most ready to forgive. 

In religious disquisitions, the tongue 
does not always represent the mind. 

REPARTEE.—The Duke of Marlboro’ 
drove up to the door of his grace of St. Al- 
bans, at Brighton the other day, and said 
to thefootman, ‘“‘My compliments to her 
Grace, and I have called to pay my res- 
pects.” ‘*Tell the fellow,” bellowed out 
the Duchess, ‘‘I’d rather he’d pay the 
1,000/ he owes me.” 


PERSONS OF DISTINCTION.—Of Ger- 
man pride we have the following extraor- 
dinary anecdote: A German lord left or- 
ders in his will not tobe interred, but that 
he might be enclosed in a pillar, which 
he had ordered to be hollowed and fas- 
tened in the parish, in order to prevent 
any peasant or slave from walking over 
his body. 


RENownNED WuiskeEy.—Three Irish- 
men, who had drank pretty freely of whis- 
key at a tavern in Dublin, were loud in 
their praise of its virtues as they reeled 
along the banks of the Liffey. One of 
them had just declared that ‘* Whiskey 
was meat and drink to a man;”’ when his 
foot slipped, and he fell into the river. 
«There Pat,” said one of his friends, 
** you are fully provided for; you had meat 
and drink, and now you have got washing 
and lodging.” 
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Is published every other Saturday, by Edmund 
Morris, No. 64, Spruce Street, Philadelphia, at 
$i 50 per annum, in advance. 

Every third number will be embellished with s 
handsome quarto copperplate engraving. Sub- 
scribers out of the city will have their papers de- 
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ication, so as to reach them by the earliest mails. 

Any person who will procure seven subseribers, 
and remit $10, at the editor’s risk, shall receive 
an eighth copy fer his trouble. Orders for copies 
thankfully received. All letters must be post paid. 
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